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ENGLISH UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


F. H. ROGERS 


WHEN considering present-day trends in English university libraries and 
librarianship I would draw attention to a recent meeting of the Otago 
Branch of the NZLA. On this occasion I emphasized that university 
libraries in England are remarkable for the variation in their practice 
and administration. To this | would add that there is an almost complete 
absence of literature on the subject. These two statements are very closely 
related, and an explanation may be found by a brief examination of the 
growth of English universities at large. 

At the end of the Napoleonic wars there were only two universities 
in England, both dating back to the thirteenth century; Scotland 
possessed four, Ireland one, while Wales was still waiting for her first 
academic foundation. To-day there are twelve universities in England 


Mr Rogers (M.A. Bristol, FLA), formerly of the University of Bristol Library, 
has been Librarian of the University of Otago Library since November, 1949. 
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(there are many university colleges as well) and a federal university in 
Wales with four constituent colleges; there is no change in Scotland, 
but Northern Ireland has a university at Belfast. 

The important thing to notice is that the greatest increase in the 
number of universities and university colleges has occurred in England. 
Moreover, this increase has come during the last one hundred years 
It is true that the Universities of Durham and London were founded in 
1832 and 1836 respectively, but they both suffered reconstitutions at the 
beginning of this century. Before proceeding any further, it must be 
emphasized that none of these universities are state institutions. They 
are all of them voluntary societies; they have their own governing body, 
their own finances, and their own way of living. They receive external 
financial aid from the state, as well as from local government authorities, 
but such aid is, as I understand it, given without exacting conditions, 
and most certainly without any considerable loss in control. Ernest 
Barker had a happy way of describing this paradoxical situation: * The 
fact remains,’ he said in 1946, * that one of the characteristic British ways 
of action—perhaps peculiarly characteristic in the field of university 
life, but also traceable in other fields—is the way of acting without the 
state and yet expecting the state to help. It is curious: it is hardly logical: 
but it works.’ 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the English universities 
are of recent origin, and yet I find it difficult to discover any present-day 
trends of significance in their libraries. But there is a reason, for these 
new universities drew inspiration from the medizval institutions of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and when the libraries and their staffing were 
considered the practices of the older universities were adopted as being 
the proper thing to do. 

S. R. Ranganathan said recently, when speaking of English university 
libraries, that a quarter of a century ago. . . university and other academic 
bodies had not yet widely recognized the need to place their libraries in 
the hands of the library profession. Progress has been slow since then, 
and it is only in recent times that any real and significant signs have 
begun to emerge which indicate that, at long last, academic librarians 
in England have become professionally conscious. This trend is best 
illustrated by a brief examination of the post-war activities of the 
University and Research Section of the Library Association. In the 
beginning it was unfortunate that the first organization for university 
and research libraries was formed outside the Library Association when 
ASLIB was founded, although the University and Research Section of 
the Library Association was established shortly afterwards (being in 
fact the earlier of the two to be planned). The Section progressed steadily 
but slowly up to 1939, but since 1945 it claims, not without reason, to 
have achieved a considerable advance. 

Since the war this section of the Library Association has paid con- 
siderable attention to professional education, and has advanced and 
supported many useful reforms in this important field. The Library 
Association Record, the official organ of the Library Association, has 
been the subject of considerable controversy, the university members 
of the Association being particularly concerned with the scope and 
standard of scholarship of this journal. In 1947 the University and 
Research Section appointed a sub-committee to examine the present 
character of the Library Association Record and to make recommendations 
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for its reform, or, alternatively, the institution of a new and--more 
substantial journal of librarianship. 

This sub-committee found that there was an undoubted need for 
a monthly information journal, but claimed that the Library Association 
Record failed to give adequate attention to matters concerning non- 
public libraries. Furthermore, it provided little or no news of librarianship 
and book production abroad. Finally, it drew attention to the flippant 
and unnecessarily verbose character of some articles, the unpleasant tone 
of the correspondence columns* and the generally untidy layout of the 
pages. To attempt to convert the Library Association Record into a more 
acceptable information journal, the sub-committee recommended that an 
editorial board of three be formed (one of whom should be nominated 
by the University and Research Section). 

in order that some medium of expression be provided for articles 
of a more substantial and scholarly nature, it was urged that a quarterly 
journal of librarianship independent of the Library Association Record 
be founded. In this connection the possibility of using the existing 
Journal of Documentation was considered. 

These recommendations were considered by the Section, and the 
eventual request for a new quarterly was turned down by the Council 
of the Library Association on the grounds of post-war difficulties, even 
though ASLIB were able to launch the Journal of Documentation in 1945 
and to issue ASLIB Proceedings as a substantial quarterly beginning in 
January, 1949. 

In the same year, a declaration of policy, extracts of which are pro- 
duced below, was submitted to the Section towards the end of September. 
| was unable to attend the meeting, since packing and moving occupied 
much of my time and thoughts. I have since heard, however, that all 
points of view were expressed either verbally or by letter, and it must 
have been very refreshing for the Section to learn that at least one public 
librarian was in sympathy with much of the declaration and stated, 
furthermore, that as long as he remained on the LA Council he would 
support its general principles, particularly with regard to the greater 
representation of university and research interests. 

The meeting was attended by Lionel McColvin and by P. S. J. Wels- 
ford, Hon. Secretary and Secretary of the Library Association. The 
former expressed general sympathy with the declaration, said that the 
Library Association had already shown itself more willing than formerly 
to accept the views of the University and Research Section, and asked 
for its withdrawal on the grounds that its purpose had been achieved 
by the discussion. In spite of this pressure, the meeting would not with- 
draw the declaration, and there, officially, the matter rests. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear that this emergence of the University and Research Section 
of the Library Association with a strength sufficient to allow it to play 
an increasingly important part in the welding of library policy of the 
future represents a solitary but nevertheless a most significant: trend in 
English university libraries of to-day. 


THe UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION DECLARATION OF POLICY 

‘A declaration of policy adopted by the Committee of the University and 
Research Section of the Library Association on 8 July, 1949, and submitted to 
a general meeting of the Section on 17 September, 1949. 
*This is, I find, not confined to the Library Association Record. 
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Note.—The term PUBLIC LIBRARIES is used to mean municipal and county 
libraries and the term UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES to include 
national libraries and all other libraries serving research. 


Though the Library Association is by the terms of its charter equally 
ota with libraries of all types, members of the Association whose interests 
are in university and research libraries have for some time felt that it is difficult 
for them to make their full contribution to the counsels of the Association 
and sometimes to obtain due consideration for their interests; and that the public 
standing of the Association is weakened because it does not always fully 
represent their interests and views. 


*2. The reasons for this are mainly historical. Though in its beginning the 
Library Association was actively promoted by representatives of the great 
libraries, in the early years of this century librarians of university and research 
libraries had in general little professional consciousness, and the work of 
building up the Association and elaborating a tody of professional doctrine 
on librarianship was left to public librarians. It is only natural that the 
organization they built up should bear the marks of their special interests, and 
that their successors should be unwilling, except for cogent reasons, to alter 
arrangements which have shown themselves to be extremely valuable. 


* 3. It is readily acknowledged that such understanding and consideration are 
commoner than they were. The recent revision of the syllabus of the Library 
Association examinations, for instance, went a long way towards meeting the 
criticisms formulated by the Section, and it is believed that the Section was 
able in this way to make a useful contribution to the improvement of professional 
education in general. 


4. In other matters, however, it is felt that the question is less satisfactory, 

The following instances may be cited:— 
(a) On the question of the improvement of the Record or, alternatively, 
the institution of a scholarly journal of librarianship which would bring 


more credit to the profession in this country, little has been done. 


(b) The Council has shown little interest in the supply in this country of 
foreign books and periodicals. Chaucer House underestimated the 
effects of the Board of Trade import restrictions when they were first 
introduced after the war, and it was left to the University and Research 
Section both to take the matter up direct with the Board of Trade and 
to solicit the support of ASLIB and the Association of University 
Teachers; though, when the Section issued its report requesting action, 
and it became clear that all types of library would benefit, the Council 
agreed. Similarly, the Council has failed to take action in organizing 
exhibitions of current foreign literature of a scholarly nature as originally 
recommended by the Section in 1945. That the Council recognizes the 
procurement of foreign works as being primarily of interest to university 
and research libraries is shown by the fact that it referred to the Section 
the survey of the supply of foreign books in this country for which 
a financial subsidy was available from the funds of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The Council in 1945 adopted the proposals of the Section for a survey 
of the research library resources of the United Kingdom, but it has not 
yet found the funds for carrying it out. 

That the Council continues to underestimate the importance of university 
and research libraries is shown by its failure to secure adequate repre- 
sentation on outside bodies whose work is of interest primarily to the 
types of library represented by the Section. For instance, the Council 
nominated only one delegate to attend to the Scientific Information 
Conference convened by the Royal Society in 1948 and, although it 
was known that matters of the greatest interest to university and 
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research libraries were to be discussed, no approach was made to the 
Royal Society for permission to send additional delegates. Further, 
none of the six representatives on the University of London School of 
Librarianship and Archives committee, nor the Association’s repre- 
sentative on the sub-committee on small-scale photography set up by 
the University of London Institute of Historical Research, is from 
a university or research library. 


‘5. If the Library Association is to represent the interests of university and 
research libraries as adequately as it does those of public libraries and to gain 
their full support and that of those concerend with them, it must be recognized 
that the status of the University and Research Section is quite different from 
that of other sections of the Association. In order to give full effect to this 
recognition the University and Research Section puts forward the following 
proposals :— 


(a) 


The constitution of the Library Association should be reframed to 
form two divisions, one for public libraries and one for university and 
research libraries. (It is recognized that certain members will have 
interests in both divisions.) 


The Council of the Library Association and its standing committees 
should be composed of representatives of these two divisions, except 
in the case of committees concerned with matters of interest to one 
division only. 

Each division should be authorized to deal with matters of interest 
only to the libraries it represents (e.g., the public libraries division with 
matters concerning local government salary scales and qualifications 
for posts in public libraries, and the university and research libraries 
division with matters concerning salaries and qualifications in university 
libraries) and to have direct approach to outside bodies for such 
purposes. 


‘6. The University and Research Section further recommends that the following 
steps be taken to ensure that the interests of university and research libraries 
shall be adequately served :— 


(a) 


(h) 


The University and Research Section should be provided in the 
establishment of Chaucer House with a suitably qualified officer with 
adequate clerical assistance. 

The University and Research Section should be provided with a greater 
basic financial grant than is available to it under the present system 
of capitation payments, which places the Section on a par with the 
regional groups and the specialist groups of public librarians. 

The annual conference of the Library Association should be held during 
a university vacation. Although the Section Committee has made 
repeated representations, the annual conference is still held during the 
summer term, when university and college librarians cannot normally 
attend. In 1950, because of the centenary of the public library move- 
ment, the annual conference is to be held exceptionally in September; 
if September became the normal time, the section could be adequately 
represented. 

The Council should nominate members from university and research 
libraries to serve as the representatives of the Library Association on 
outside bodies which are primarily of interest to the libraries represented 
by the University and Research Section. 

The distinguished non-librarians invited by the Council to accept the 
presidency of the Library Association should more often be persons 
of high academic standing, particularly those who have achieved dis- 
tinction in research, whether scientific or humanistic, thus ensuring 
that the Association is more widely recognized as representing libraries 
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of advanced study. ASLIB has been extraordinarily successful in 
securing the active support of distinguished men in high positions, 
usually in science and industry. On the other hand, while the Library 
Association has been deservedly fortunate in interesting distinguished 
public men and securing them for its presidency, those public men 
have with a few exceptions been of the type which is concerned with 
what may be broadly called popular culture, and it is indeed doubtful 
whether many of them have been aware that the Association aims at 
being equally concerned with the work of scientific and learned libraries. 
If distinguished scientists and humanists, who have great influence 
with men and women of public position, could be interested in the 
Library Association, they would raise its status; but their patronage 
will not be secured so long as the Association appears to be devoted 
solely to libraries which primarily serve the cause of popular rather 
than advanced culture. 

(f) The Council should invite authorities responsible for university and 
research libraries to nominate representatives to serve on the Council, 
thus ensuring that non-librarians familiar with the needs of scholarly 
libraries are able to contribute to the counsels of the Association. 


* 7. The disadvantages likely to accrue to the library profession in this country 
from any further division in its ranks or from any deep-seated source of 
grievance and frustration in the minds of the large body of librarians prompt 
the University and Research Section to place these proposals urgently before 
the Council of the Library Association. In the opinion of the Section they are 
the least which can enable it to exert the influence which is commensurate with 
the importance of the libraries it represents and to fulfil its duty towards the 
profession as a whole.’ 


AUCKLAND'S 
MOBILE LIBRARY SERVICE 


R. DUTHIE 


WHEN His Worship the Mayor of Auckland, Mr J. A. C. Allum, officially 
opened Auckland’s Mobile Library on 24th January, he performed the 
final act of almost two years of planning and building. 

The last few years have wrought many changes in the appearance 
of Auckland. What were quite recently only barren lands or tree clad 
slopes, with perhaps an odd house or two, to-day are flourishing com- 
munities with their own shopping centres and local interests. New housing 
settlements have sprung up and expanded rapidly around the perimeter 
of the City, each one bringing its problems of providing a library service 
to the residents, most of whom have either been without any form of 
library service because of lack of transport to one of the existing libraries, 
or have been compelled to travel long, and sometimes costly, distances 


Mr Duthie is Librarian-in-charge, Lending Services, Auckland Public Librarics. 
Library School, 1946. 
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to the nearest library. Building restrictions have prevented the establish- 
ment of new branch libraries in recent years, and may retard progress 
in this field for some time in the future. Attention was therefore directed 
to the possibilities of a mobile library as offering an immediate, though 
partial, solution to this problem, enabling a reasonable library service 
to be brought within reach of readers who would otherwise be denied it. 

The Auckland City Council decided in October, 1947, to introduce 
this new form of library service in the city. It was not the first attempt 
to provide Auckland with a mobile library, for some years ago a similar 
plan was suggested but met with little enthusiasm. It is the only one, 
however, which concerns us here. 

In the early stages considerable thought was given to the possibilities 
of using a trailer as a mobile library, instead of a separate unit built on 
a truck or bus chassis. The main advantages of using a trailer seemed 
to be: 


1. It could be built considerably lower than was possible with 
a truck chassis, making entry and exit much easier for the public. 


2. It would be roomier because of the avoidance of large wheel 
arches inside the trailer. 


3. The car used to tow the trailer could be used for other purposes 
while the trailer was on location. 


4. The number of trailers could be increased at a fairly low cost, 
as the same car could be used to move them from one station to 
another. 


Plans were drawn up by Mr A. E. Mercer (at that time on the staff 
of the Auckland Public Libraries) under the direction of the Chief 
Librarian, Mr John Barr. Unfortunately, when the plans had reached 
the stage at which negotiations for a towing vehicle could be put in hand 
it was found absolutely impossible to obtain the heavy car, or even 
a light truck, necessary to tow the trailer, which was estimated to weigh 
about two tons. There seemed to be little likelihood of obtaining a suitable 
towing vehicle in the near future, and, as a bus chassis was available 
for immediate delivery, the trailer type of service was reluctantly 
abandoned in favour of a truck. 

A Bedford bus chassis with 14 feet 6 inch wheelbase was bought, and 
the plans of the trailer modified to suit the new chassis. Tenders were 
called for the construction of a suitable body and all interior fittings, and 
the contract let to Messrs N. F. Strahan & Co., Motor Body Builders, 
of Auckland. As is often the case, many difficulties and problems, not 
apparent at the planning stage, were met, necessitating extensive adjust- 
ment and modification of the original plans as the work progressed. The 
final result, however, is a library which both inside and out presents 
a handsome and at the same time utilitarian picture. Such a result is due 
in no small measure to the valuable assistance given by members of the 
City Council's staff, whose technical knowledge and advice were available 
at all times. Opportunity is taken here of acknowledging the efforts of 
various members of the City Engineer's Department, the Architects’ 
Section, the Garage Supervisor and members of the Town Clerk’s 
Department, who all co-operated to ensure that Auckland’s Mobile 
Library should be a worthy addition to the library service. 
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Exterior view of the mobile library 


DETAILS 


The overall size of the bookmobile is: length, 24 feet 4 inches; width, 
7 feet 8 inches; height from road, 8 feet 8 inches. Tare weight is 3 tons 
19 cwt 3 qrs. More important to librarians is the actual space devoted to 
housing the books, 16 feet 9 inches long, 7 feet 1 inch wide, and with 


shelving 5 feet 4 inches high. 
SHELVING 


Wooden shelving runs along three sides of the library; across the 
back of the driver’s cab, along the off side, and across the back. The 
shelves are fixed, but provision has been made for different sizes of books, 
including outsize art books and children’s picture books. There is sufficient 
space to accommodate between 1,500 and 1,600 books, and at the bottom 
of the shelves along the off side and rear of the vehicle are cupboards 
which can be used for carrying reserve stock, books requiring mending, 
stationery, and so on. Each shelf has been given a ten degree tilt to prevent 
the books being jolted out of position while the van is in motion. In actual 
practice this has been found quite sufficient, and there appears to be 
no need of mechanical devices or book ends to keep the books on the 
shelves, even when they are only partly filled. 


PERIODICAL RACK 


Immediately on the left of the entry door, at the front of the vehicle, 
is a periodical rack which holds about 150 copies of the twenty-nine 
periodicals to which the library subscribes. The rack consists of two parts. 
The top half resembles an ordinary section of shelving, six inches deep, 
with the three shelves unequally spaced to hold periodicals of varying 
sizes. These periodicals stand upright on the shelves, with their front 
covers facing the interior of the library. A narrow horizontal strip of 
wood holds them upright, while a small toe projecting one inch above 
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Interior view of the mobile library looking towards the front of the vehicle 


each shelf prevents them slipping out under the retaining bar. The main 
part of the bottom half consists of six shallow immovable trays, 15 inches 
deep, in which are shelved flat such large periodicals as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Mirror, Fortune, Life, and so on. 


THE Desk 

The layout of the interior has been governed largely by the position 
of the two double wheel arches over the rear wheels. The near side wheel 
arch has been padded to form a seat for the librarian, and the desk built 
around it; the off side wheel arch has been left unpadded to discourage 
people from sitting on it, but at the same time provides a convenient 
place for readers to rest their shopping bags, or their babies, while 
returning or being issued with books at the desk directly opposite. There 
is only 2 feet 6 inches of clearance between the off side wheel arch at the 
front of the desk, but this, though narrower than is desirable, has been 
found sufficient to enable two people to pass without a great deal of 
inconvenience. 

Two separate sliding doors on the near side of the van provide means 
of entry and exit. Between these is built the desk, which, though large, 
is simple in design and strategically placed to facilitate easy passage of 
borrowers from entry to exit door. The desk may seem at first glance to 
be too large (it is 6 feet long overall) and to occupy space which could 
otherwise be devoted to shelving or providing more room for the public, 
but having once decided to place it between the two doors, the distance 
apart of the doors, together with the size and position of the wheel arches, 
more or less determined the size of the desk. Practical experience has 
justified both its position and its size. 

The desk is L shaped, the shorter leg of the L being used to accommo- 
date nine issue trays, each twelve inches long, which are let into the desk 
with a sliding top to prevent them from being jolted out of position. 
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Beneath these are three drawers for cash, stationery, etc. The longer leg 
of the L forms a desk 4 feet 9 inches long and 10 inches wide. This is the 
normal working position, enabling the librarian to sit or stand as she 
desires, but, if necessary, 3 feet 9 inches of the top, which is hinged, can 
be increased to a width of 20 inches, making a comfortable width for 
working. A thin sheet of perspex protects the top of the desk from ink 
stains and other disfiguring marks. 

Behind the librarian is a shelf for a small quick reference section. 
This shelving extends to the floor at the rear end of the desk, providing 
space for returned books waiting to be replaced on the shelves. As these 
books are directly opposite the entrance to the desk, they are freely 
available to the public without in any way hindering or inconveniencing 
the librarian in her work. 

The librarian is protected from draughts by means of two sliding 
glass panels at each end of the desk, which can be adjusted horizontally 
to control the flow of air as she wishes. They also help to ventilate the 
library, and have proved a boon on warm sultry days and a necessity 
on windy days. Provision is made for an electric foot warmer to be 
installed when these become available. 


VENTILATION 

Ventilation is provided by means of six louvre ventilators fitted along 
the sides of the roof and a revolving vent at the rear of the vehicle. In 
addition, a considerable current of air is admitted through the two side 
doors and a small sliding window between the driver’s cab and the 
library. Two small rubber fans operated from batteries help to keep the 
air circulating; though small, they proved invaluable during the spell 
of hot weather experienced in Auckland soon after the library was put 
on the road. 


LIGHTING 

Full use has been made of natural lighting by fitting a perspex roof 
to the library part of the bookmobile. But while this makes the interior 
of the library very light and pleasant, it also exposes the interior to the 
direct rays of the sun, and on hot days, when there has been no shade 
available at the stopping places, it has been necessary to draw the two 
roller blinds across the roof to reduce the glare and heat of the sun. 
Even with the blinds drawn, however, there is still ample natural light 
on summer days for all purposes. 

It is not proposed, at present, to use the mobile library at night, and 
no provision has been made for hooking up to any outside power supply. 
To cope with dull winter days, however, eight terraced lights, four each 
side, have been fitted flush along the roof. They are run from two twelve- 
volt batteries carried in the van. 

FITTINGS 

All the interior fittings have been made of light coloured tawa 
finished with a coating of clear Dulux. A particularly fine grade of timber 
has been used, and even the plywood front and sides of the desk have 
a similar grain to the tawa, which, as one interested member of the public 
remarked, looks very like oak. 

The ceiling has been finished in Dulux ‘Moon White’, and the 
floor covered with brown linoleum. The outside of the bookmobile has 
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been painted a light grey colour with a two-inch chromium strip running 
round the sides and rear. On both sides are painted, in full colour, the 
City’s coat of arms, underneath which the words ‘Auckland Public 
Libraries Mobile Service’ are picked out in maroon. 


STOCK 

The mobile library will carry a book stock of a little over 1,500 books 
on its shelves. These will include a children’s section across the back 
of the cab, a selection of free fiction and non-fiction, in roughly equal 
proportions, along the off side of the vehicle, and a small pay duplicate 
collection across the rear of the van. In the middle of the pay duplicate 
collection is a six-drawer catalogue cabinet with a cupboard underneath. 
This catalogue lists the whole of the Mobile Library stock, both in the 
van and at its headquarters at Epsom, and also serves as a convenient 
writing desk for readers filling in enrolment cards, readers’ slips, etc. 
Ball pointed pens are provided for this purpose, to obviate the need for 
ink wells. 

The library has its own book stock, at the moment about 6,500 
volumes, and is really a branch library on wheels. As such it shares in 
the facilities of centralized cataloguing, internal request service and inter- 
availability of readers’ tickets exactly as the other eight branch libraries. 
The service is free to residents and ratepayers of the City and may be 
used by present members of Central or any branch library, if they so 
desire, on presentation of their readers’ tickets. 


STAFF AND TIMETABLE 


The staff consists of Miss Sheila Smith, librarian, an assistant on 
loan from Central Library, and a male driver who is also responsible 


for oiling, greasing and general care and maintenance of the vehicle. 

As the mobile library is intended to be a completely self-contained 
unit, it may be found necessary at a later date to appoint an assistant 
to do much of the routine work at headquarters while the library is on 
the road. 

The present schedule provides for four days on the road and one 
day free for servicing the van, book buying, paying in cash and such 
other routines as are necessary. The library visits the suburbs of Block- 
house Bay on Monday, Glendowie and Mission Bay on Tuesday, Orakei 
on Thursday and part of Remuera and Meadowbank on Friday. The 
shortest stop is one hour, the longest two hours, the van returning to 
its headquarters at the end of each day, when its stock can be replenished 
from the reserve of books kept there. 

The service started on 3lst January and, in spite of strong competi- 
tion from the Empire Games, got away to a fairly good start. The 
launching of the new venture was assisted greatly by the publicity given 
it in the daily newspapers, the local weeklies, on the radio, and by various 
interested organizations, who all co-operated in making the service 
widely known. 

The care and thought devoted to the planning of the mobile library, 
the sound workmanship put into its construction, the tasteful blending 
of colours inside and out have resulted in a library of which the City of 
may well be proud. It remains now for the citizens of Auckland to take 
full advantage of this latest addition to their public library service. 
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BOOK BUYING FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


C. TIBBLES 


SEVEN o'clock on a Friday evening sees many an enterprising teacher, 
armed, maybe, with a credit for £10 (half raised by the last school 
concert, and half a subsidy from the Board), searching the shelves of the 
local bookshops for good children’s books for the School Library. 
Possibly he gets to town so seldom that he is almost dazzled by the 
array; if he is a more wary bird, he won’t be so easily caught. This is nor 
the best way to choose books for any library. 

Money for libraries is too hard to come by to be spent lightly or to 
be wasted in any way. And there are better ways of finding good books 
than picking them up by the grace of booksellers who are more con- 
cerned with profits than with education and who have not yet been 
converted to providing the very best. If you can get to town at all, you 
can go instead to the Children’s Department of the Public Library or to 
the depot of the National Library Service, if there is one in your town. 
There you will see books that have been carefully selected for their value 
to children; and from them you may find some suitable for your School 
Library. Stocking a library cannot be done in a hurry: the more haste, 
the less value. 

Far more profitable than buying from the shelves in a shop is to order 
specific books that you have decided beforehand are necessary for the 
library. For one thing, it is cheaper. Booksellers give a higher discount 
on books indented. And it is always better to examine the books carefully 
before ordering—no good buying a pig in a poke, if you can avoid it. 

Books to choose from are even on your doorstep. What about taking 
another look at the NLS hamper already in your school? Probably there 
are books in it that would be of permanent value in the school—books 
of non-fiction or even of fiction of specially high standard or containing 
useful information, likely to be needed consistently every year. They 
could go down first on your order. Then there are the invaluable NLS 
booklists, to which every primary school receiving the service is entitled. 
In them you may see, classified by subject, a selection of the best 
children’s books, made, as the notes indicate, for your very purpose, and 
giving prices. Most of these can be seen at the nearest depot or at the 
Children’s Library; or they can be asked for through the Request Service, 
so that you can handle them at your leisure. 

When you have a list of suitable books that you have actually seen, 
it will be simple enough to discover whether you have covered as wide 
a field as possible and are getting your library reasonably balanced. And 
having explored all avenues to get a satisfactory collection of titles, you 
can then safely indent through any reliable bookseller; and in six months 
the books will be in the school. 

Although it may seem more economical to buy for a school library 
many books of the encyclopaedic type, covering a quantity of subjects, 


Miss Tibbles is Librarian, Teachers’ Training College, Dunedin. Library 
School, 1946. 
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such as Everyday Knowledge in Pictures and What Makes it Tick ?, in 
fact more use can be gained in the long run from single books on the 
various topics. A number of children can work from these simultaneously ; 
and the treatment of the subject is usually fuller and more workmanlike 
when a whole book is devoted to it. 

Other points of virtue in children’s books might be kept in mind. 
Even NLS books, though a standard is carefully maintained, vary in 
excellence and have been subject to restrictions of availability at times, 
especially during the war. The first requisite, of course, for any infor- 
mational book, is accuracy and up-to-date coverage. Almost as important 
in a school, though, is its suitability for the age-group at which it is aimed. 
No use, for example, buying Zim’s Rockets and Jets for a low 1Q primary 
school; even its authenticity in some respects is open to suspicion, and 
one look at its table of contents would satisfy the teacher that it would 
not do. In all cases sincerity and a balanced emotional attitude are 
essential in children’s literature. Infinite harm could be done in Social 
Studies by a biassed or over-emphasized presentation of some particular 
social developments or customs—a danger absent to the adult mind. 
Perhaps sentimentality is the greatest snare. Only the very best can toe 
the line between sincere feeling and false sentiment. And the peril is 
greatest in books for the Infant Room—precisely the class of book lacking 
at present in the NLS hampers. 

Here the outward form of the book will often be a fair indication 
of value, for publishers do not as a rule use good binding for inferior 
work. One well-bound book will outlive three or four flimsy ones, and 
be cheaper in the long run. Clear type is essential for the very young, and 
generous margins have a psychological effect. Good, lively illustration, 
using strong, fine colours and figures of character without either false 
sentiment of fussy detail, will set a standard for children to appreciate 
and judge by. 

A library of really good books built up over a long period will be 
worth far more to your school than an immediate collection of cheap 
publications bought hastily to satisfy an apparently urgent need. If the 
resources of NLS, Public Libraries and Training College Libraries are 
exploited to the full, the permanent School Library may be allowed to 
grow slowly but surely through the years. 





LIBRARIES AS AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 


‘THERE IS Only one thing lacking to make the Auckland library perfect, 
and that is permission to smoke whilst reading. | am convinced that if 
a smoking-room were attached to all public libraries knowledge would 
be far better distributed, and men who would otherwise never dream 
of reading in a library would go there and so learn many useful things. 
How can a smoker sit for hours studying a subject in an uncomfortable 
chair unless he has his pipe with him? Personally, | am convinced that 
the ignorance of the working classes is solely due to lack of smoking- 
rooms in libraries, and if men like Mr Carnegie and other library-founders 
would only institute them we would soon get rid of a lot of ignorance and 
the Liberal Government.’ 

—Adrift in New Zealand, by E. W. Elkington. London, John Murray, 
1906. p.62. 
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SAVING US FROM OURSELVES 


THE first semi-annual report to Congress of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information, dated March, 1949, is a lavishly produced 
document of 127 pages, with photographs, charts, and all the works. 
It is essentially a propaganda document, seeking to persuade hard-headed 
Congressmen that United States Information Services throughout the 
world should receive plenty of the American taxpayers’ money, and 
perhaps we foreigners are not meant to read it. 

At the beginning of the report, the question is put, * 1. Js [The United 
States Information Program] important?” and the answer is given: * Yes, 
more than the Commission thought when the Smith-Mundt act was 
passed. 2. Is it effective? Yes, as far as it goes. 3. Is it adequate? No. 
4. What can be done to improve it? Concrete recommendations are made 
in this report.’ 

New Zealand seems, even to some New Zealanders, to be right away 
from world interest, and it is probably an indication of the new-born 
American sense of world responsibility that we, along with two other 
British Dominions, occupy almost a page of the report. On pages 29-30, 
under the heading ‘ Reactivation of USIS offices in New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Union of South Africa,’ is the following note, which, 
incidentally, pays a well-deserved tribute to the work of Miss M. P. 
Parsons: 

* Even though the people of New Zealand, Australia, and the Union 
of South Africa have a basic understanding of our aims, we still must 
combat Communist propaganda in these countries as the effect of constant 
repetition is well known. Our aim should be not to sell ourselves particu- 
larly but to prevent the Soviets from selling us short by default on 
our part. 

* Because there are no language barriers and because the people 
of these three countries are not only receptive to information concerning 
this country but are eager to have it, none of the media should be neglected. 

* Because of the very recent reactivation of these offices the effective- 
ness of the operations in these posts cannot be definitely determined. 

‘The New Zealand library of the USIS was particularly successful. 
The demand for American books and information in general was 
insatiable, and it can safely be said that the library was perhaps the most 
effective instrument in New Zealand because of its extreme popularity 
and its reputation for service. For this reason it is believed an active and 
efficient library must be re-established as soon as possible. Moreover, 
because of the inroads made by Communist propaganda and the fact 
that New Zealand is so far away, it is considered essential that we also 
initiate broadcasts to New Zealand both to cement the close ties between 
us and to explain our policies, which are continually being distorted by 
the Communists. 

* Because of the similarity in countries and circumstances practically 
the same factors apply in the case of Australia and South Africa as in 
that of New Zealand. Because there are no language barriers and because 
there is even greater demand than formerly for information on current 
political and economic conditions in the United States, all of our activities 
should be stressed and the need for news broadcasts is obvious. The 
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library was particularly effective in Australia as in New Zealand, and 
there still exists a popular demand for it even though it has been closed 
for almost two years. 

‘In the Union of South Africa the demand for * spot’ news on 
political and economic developments in the United States is a continuing 
one. When the USIS office was closed in July 1947, General Smuts, 
former Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, indicated that the 
closing of the office meant the withdrawal from the South African press 
of the only comprehensive source of information on current political and 
economic conditions in the United States. This opportunity to furnish 
adequate information should be fully met.’ 

On the power of well organized libraries and information services 
in general, the following passage from page 103 of the report, discussing 
conditions in Europe, is particularly interesting: 

‘USIS officers in Europe are deeply concerned over the behavior 
of American summer tourists. Several suggestions were made as to how 
tourists who plan to visit Europe might be informed on their responsi- 
bilities as representatives of American life and culture. One suggestion 
was that an effort be made to encourage tourists to visit USIS offices 
and libraries soon after their arrival in a European city. This would give 
the officers an opportunity to explain to them how they could be of service 
to the information and cultural program... ° 





THAT COPYRIGHT BILL 


IN A LETTER to the Lyttelton Times, 16th March, 1889, M. Mosley writes, 
‘A few days ago you gave a sketch of a Copyright Bill to be introduced 
in the House, and mentioned that one of its provisions might be that a 
copy of every newspaper, pamphlet and book published in the Colony 
should be sent to the General Assembly Library. May I suggest that 
besides the General Assembly Library, copies should be sent to the 
Public Libraries in Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 
‘Already, somewhere near fifty books—historical, biographical and other, 
have been written on New Zealand subjects and published in the Colony, 
containing a mass of information that in time to come will be most 
valuable; and yet, but few of them are to be found in our Public Library, 
while I believe none are in the catalogues of the Dunedin or Wellington 
Libraries .. . 

* Every week which elapses before we correct the blunder of careless- 
ness as to the collection of our locally written books, only adds greater 
difficulties to the tasks of those students and writers who will come 
after us...” 


ARTICLES WE NEVER FINISHED READING 


‘ THE citadel of the printed word is under heavy siege by newer media 
of communication . . . ’ From General reading in a university library, 
by Dixon Wecter (Harvard library bulletin 4:5-15 winter °50). 
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REVIEWS 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


New Zealand. Navional Library Service. School Library Service. Manual 
for school libraries. Wellington, 1949. 39p. 

Tue School Library Service has prepared a booklet which aims to give 
the minimum of information necessary for the efficient organization 
and running of a school library. A concise practical guide of this kind 
has long been needed. The Data Paper on School Libraries, prepared by 
the Christchurch branch of the New Education Fellowship for presentation 
to the Minister of Education’s Conference in 1944 stated the problem 
thus: * Libraries, even the best of them, are only occasionally more than 
recreational adjuncts to the school. Every school library needs space, 
stock, staff and organization.’ 

One suggestion made in the Data Paper for the improvement of this 
situation was that the Education Department should publish a short 
guide on library organization under New Zealand conditions for 
teacher-librarians. 

Since 1944, ever-increasing numbers of books have found their way 
into all types of schools, from small sole-charge primary schools to large 
secondary schools; but, notwithstanding some striking exceptions, 
improvements in library accommodation and organization have not kept 
pace with improvements in book supply. For some time yet, a great 
many schools will not be able to solve the problem of library accommo- 
dation except by the inefficient and wasteful method of distributing all 
books throughout the school in small classroom collections. The Manual 
should be of great assistance in schools where there is space available 
for organizing a school library but where staffs are uncertain about how 
to proceed. It will be warmly welcomed by many teachers in primary 
and secondary schools. 

The plan suggested for the organization of the library is, as one 
would expect, in accordance with good library practice. There is sound 
advice on classifying, cataloguing, preparing a book for circulation, and 
on loan systems. Teacher-librarians will be encouraged by the Manual 
to undertake the reorganization of their libraries; and when pitfalls, not 
referred to in the booklet, loom up, they can be avoided by reference to 
the books mentioned in the very practical bibliography. 

There is helpful material on furniture and equipment, book selection 
and ordering, the use of the library, the vertical file, and on mending 
books. In some sections the information is sketchy, while in others there 
is more detail than is warranted. This criticism applies particularly to the 
detailed notes concerning the parts of a book, dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, and reference books (p.33-36). The lists of periodicals, also, 
and many of the details on obtaining and preparing material for a vertical 
file, could have been omitted. On the other hand, there are only inadequate 
notes on the function of the library and on such important processes as 
cataloguing and classifying. There is no reference to Policy on classroom 
and text-book collections. 

The problem of distinguishing between text-books or class sets of 
books, and library books proper, and of organizing class sets of books, 
is one which is important in many schools,. Some helpful points on this 
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topic could, with advantage, have been included. The same could be 
said on the relation between classroom and specialist room collections, 
and the main school library. 

With its somewhat pretentious title, the booklet accepts a heavy 
responsibility. It does, in its thirty-nine pages, cover a wide field and 
give much practical guidance on library planning. The planning of the 
Vanual itself, however, appears to be defective in several respects. 

On the typographical side, because of the variation in the size of 
type used for chapter headings and in the spacing between the end of 
one chapter and the beginning of the next, it is often difficult to discover 
where the chapters or sections listed on the contents page begin and end. 
No one would realize that the words * Preparation of Books for the 
Library,” on page 15, the word * Mending, on page 21, or the words 
‘Book Buying and Ordering, on page 31, are chapter headings. These 
chapters could all have commenced on the following pages without 
enlarging the booklet, and their headings should have been set in 12 
point, instead of in 10 point type. The inclusion of the book-title at the 
head of the introduction is unusual and unnecessary. The first chapter 
heading is followed by the sub-section heading, ‘A. BooK COLLECTION °. 
One looks in vain for ‘B....° Paragraph 6 of the same chapter is 
followed, as one would expect, by paragraph 7, but one is surprised to 
note that paragraph 7 is not in fact the seventh paragraph of chapter one, 
but the first paragraph of chapter two. There is also a lack of uniformity 
in the enumerating of sections of chapters. The main sections of the 
chapter are enumerated by the use of small letters with small type for 
the headings in the chapter on *‘ Loan System~ (p. 9, 20), and small 
figures and small type for headings in the chapter on * Vertical File’ 
(p.23-24). In other chapters the main sections are enumerated by the use 
of capital letters and upper-case type for the headings. These are examples 
of frequent errors in typesetting. One could criticize the spacing of the 
type also. 

The arrangement of material does not always make for clarity. The 
first chapter includes useful paragraphs on mending and cleaning books. 
The advice is repeated, in greater detail, on pages 21 and 22 in the chapter 
on mending. It would probably have been advisable for all material on 
mending, cleaning, opening a new book, and general care of books, 
scattered throughout the Manual, to have been placed together in a later 
brief chapter or appendix. The main body of the Manual would then 
have dealt more straightforwardly with the major aspects of the subject. 

The second chapter sets out the most suitable Dewey headings, and 
recommends the classification of the library according to this scheme. 
In view of the recent publication in the Education Department’s journal, 
Education, of an article on a secondary school library classified on a 
simplified Bliss system, it might be desirable for the School Library Service 
to discuss in the same journal the relative merits of the two systems, so 
that schools which are considering classifying their libraries by Bliss 
will appreciate fully the disadvantages as well as the more obvious 
advantages. 

The note on page 11 mentions the desirability, ‘if the size of your 
library warrants it and you have several books with the same number, 
of adding the first three letters of the author’s name to the classification 
number. Usually, when teachers for whom the Manual is intended start 
to organize their book stocks, they will not know how many books 
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individual sections of the library are likely to have in them, or what 
size of library justifies this practice. My experience with primary school 
children leads me to suggest that, in primary and intermediate school 
libraries of up to about 4,000 books, the use of the first letter only of 
the author’s surname, in conjunction with the classification number on 
all occasions—on the back of the title page, the book pocket and card, 
on the catalogue cards and on the spine—is highly desirable. More 
than the first letter is perhaps not necessary with non-fiction. 

The Manual advises that * fiction need not be marked’ (p.11), and 
does not indicate until page 17 that, if fiction is to be marked, the 
marking is done by using the letter F in place of the classification number. 
There is wide variation in the way the author’s name appears on the title 
page and the spine of books, and in the arrangement of printed matter 
on the spine. Unless the spine of the book is marked clearly and uniformly 
with the initial letter or letters of the author’s surname, there is likely 
to be uncertainty and muddlement, especially in libraries where young 
pupils do much of the work. In such libraries there is also much to favour 
marking fiction with the letter F on the spine. 

Uniformity is also an advantage in the placing of the classification 
number and the accession number in the same relative positions on the 
back of the title page, the book pocket and the book card. Pupil- 
librarians can then copy the two numbers from the book of the title page 
to the book pocket and the book card quite easily without error. 

The information on cataloguing is clear and accurate, but misleadingly 
brief. In a booklet which claims to be a Manual, it would seem essential 
to include the main cataloguing rules, such as those published in the 
Education Gazette, 15th September, 1945. Another point not mentioned, 
perhaps for technical reasons of which I am unaware, is the need, when 
analytical subject cataloguing is done, for tracing entries to be entered 
on the back of the author card. Even if tracings are eliminated, it is at 
least essential, as pointed out by R. G. Ralph in The Library in Education, 
to keep a record of the number of catalogue cards for any particular book. 

The chapter on furniture and equipment contains useful material, 
and gives references to two very good books for more detailed infor- 
mation. It would have been useful to have minimum distances between 
tables, and the approximate number of catalogue drawers necessary for 
libraries of various sizes and with various degrees of cataloguing. A 
sketch of the suggested magazine shelves or movable stand would have 
been more useful than the sketch of a vertical file folder or of the steps 
in opening a new book. There is no mention of shelf-brackets, and there 
are no particulars of the method of using the proposed notebook for 
circulation records. 

The Manual is also not without inconsistencies, such as the advice 
to classify as ‘ easy books’ those * suitable for Primers and Stds. 1 and 
2° (p.6), and those suitable * for the primers ° (p.11). 

Some of the defects are probably due to the pooling of work done 
by several no doubt busy people. In the main, however, the Manual 
achieves its purpose—to set out concisely uniform practices which will 
‘help pupils to get the best use from the library, and, at the same time 
will avoid confusion in schools where the person in charge of the library 
changes every few years.” 

BRYAN PINDER 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE WELLINGTON FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Sir.—New Zealand Libraries for January-February, 1950, carries the 
following paragraph: 

‘It is my privilege as Mayor of this city to now ask your Honour 
to perform the ceremony of opening and declaring open to the public 
for all time, so long as its walls shall endure, the Wellington Free 
Public Library..—The Mayor of Wellington to Mr Justice Richmond, 
reported in the New Zealand Times, 22nd April, 1893. 


In the heading under which this paragraph appears (* Other Times 
... ) is the plain innuendo that the City Council of 1893 interpreted the 
term ‘ Free Public Library’ in the more modern sense as meaning that 
issues would be free; while the City Council of to-day is not so generous. 
The fact is, of course, that a subscription was charged in 1893 and is 
charged to-day; admission to the 1893 building was always free, as it is 
to the present building. It is important historically that the early New 
Zealand Public Libraries Acts were designed to make possible free 
admission to libraries, not free issues from them (see the Munn-Barr 
Report, pages 6 and 9). 

Although I support the Free Library Movement (in the modern 
sense), I cannot see that its cause is well served by a misleading 
implication of this kind. 

Yours, etc., 


STUART PERRY, 
14th April, 1950 City Librarian (Wellington) 


(We just couldn't resist it.—Ep.) 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN MAKES GOOD 


MAO TSE-TUNG, now ruler of all but an insignificant proportion of China’s 
millions, started his working life in the lowly position that most of the 
members of the NZLA occupy. According to a biography in Current 
Biography, 1943, *‘ When Mao was in his last year at the normal school, 
1918, his mother died and he resolved not to return home. He helped 
organize the ‘work and learn’ groups to study French in Peking, 
preliminary to study in France, and he earned his living as an assistant 
librarian in the Peking University Library.” 


NAPIER TAKES THE PLUNGE 


‘ONLY in one instance has advantage been taken of rule 18, empowering 
the committee upon good cause being shown to grant any adult person 
deserving it, admission to the reading room free of cost, the privilege 
having been granted to Jacob Lampie, the lighthouse keeper, on the 
application of James Rochefort..—The Napier Daily Telegraph, reporting 
on the Napier Athenaeum, 3!st July, 1884. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


UNESCO SEMINAR ON ADULT EDUCATION 


A SEMINAR on the role of libraries in adult education will be held under 
Unesco auspices at Malmo, Sweden, from 24th July to 19th August, 
1950. Its purpose is to study and discuss library adult education techniques, 
methods, policies and programmes with a view to stimulating the develop- 
ment of library educational services in all Member States. Participation 
will be limited to fifty professional librarians, preferably leaders in library 
work with a special responsibility for, or interest in, adult education. 
Each national delegation is to bring along with him a paper, in French 
and English, on the adult education work done by libraries in their 
country, together with suitable displays, publications, etc. Further 
details may be had from the NZLA office. 


WYNBERG, SOUTH AFRICA 


A copy has been received of the annual report of the Wynberg (Cape 
Province) Public Library. The Librarian states in a covering note that 
he would like to receive reports from New Zealand libraries of equivalent 
size (5,000 plus). 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Wellington Public Libraries: Mr C. W. Tolley (Library School, 1948), 
of Petone Municipal Library, to be Reference Librarian. Mrs I. R. 
Smithells to be Assistant in charge, Junior work. 


BRANCH NOTES 


PALMERSTON NORTH 


THE BRANCH held an informal social evening on Thursday, 30th March, 
to meet Miss Miriam D. Tompkins, who was in Palmerston North on 
her way back to Wellington after her preliminary tour of public libraries 
in both North and South Islands. There was an attendance of about 
twenty. 

The Mayor of Palmerston North, Mr G. Tremaine, introduced Miss 
Tompkins, who spoke briefly about her tour, and remarked on the 
heartening progress which New Zealand libraries had made since the 
Munn-Barr survey of 1934. She mentioned in particular the New Zealand 
idea of using pay collections to supply light fiction as being a good 
solution of one of the main problems of library work. Miss Tompkins 
suggested that something could perhaps be done to help librarians of 
small public libraries with book selection. Often these libraries lacked 
the money to subscribe to more than one book selection aid—usually 
they relied solely on the Times Literary Supplement. 

The general discussion which followed centred mainly on fiction 
policy in New Zealand libraries, and the question of some libraries 
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cutting down on fiction buying was mentioned. Miss Tompkins 


mentioned the Chicago Public Library, which, during the depression 
years, when library budgets were drastically reduced, stopped buying 
fiction for three years. After that time, when the library began to catch 
up on fiction published during those years, it was found that only about 
twenty-five titles were considered worth buying. She also stressed the 
need for relating the library to the community, especially in adult 
education work, which was generally regarded as one of the most 
important functions of the library. This of course applied especially to 
American libraries, which served communities of such varied nationalities 
and backgrounds. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


RECOMMENDED FOR FREE ISSUE 


|. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS BRUCKBERGER, Raymond Marie, 1907-. The 


miracles of the wolf of Gubbie. London, 


libraries 








Ciark, Walter Van Tilburg, 1909-. A. The 
track of the cat. London, Gollancz, 1949. 
10s. 6d. 

Cozzens, James Gould, 1903-. A. Guard of 
honour. London, Longmans, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

HarTLey, Leslie Poles. A. The boat. London, 
Putnam, 1949. 12s. 6d. 

Mitten, Merle, 1918-. [A]. The sure thing. 
London, Lehmann, 1949. 10s. 6d. 

Panova, Vera. [A]. The factory. London, 
Putnam, 1949. 9s. ; 

SpoetstrRA, Cornelius (A. Den Doolaard, 
pseud.) 1901-. A. Roll back the sea. Lon- 
don, Heinemann, 1949. 15s. 


2. TITLES BY UNLISTED AUTHORS OR 
IMPROVED WORKS BY B AND A & B 
AUTHORS 
ARNOW, Harriette Louisa (Simpson) 1908-. 
Hunter’s horn. London, Collins, 1949. 
12s. 6d. Emphasizes ‘ differences between 
the American and the British way of life.’ 
TLS 3-1-50. In the best-seller class in 
America, but probably not so popular here. 
Berto, Giuseppe, 1914-. The works of God, 
and other stories; tr. by Angus Davidson. 
London, Secker, 1949. 8s. 6d. Has not 
received as favourable notice as his novel, 
The Sky is Red. 


Home and Van Thal, 1949. 5s. An allegory, 
slight but penetrating. 

Cooper, Parr. Time is so short. London, 
Davies, 1949. 8s. 6d. Reviewed favourably 
in TLS 18-11-49, because of its subject- 
matter—it treats of an English family in 
the Punjab in the final days of British rule. 
* Good in parts,’ says TLS. 

GRAHAM, Winston. Cordelia. London, Ward 
Lock, 1949. 9s. 6d. ‘ The background of 
Manchester in the Eighteen Sixties is 
blocked with authority and the style is 
easy and lit with humor.’—New York Times 
book review 22-1-50. 


3. REPRINTS (EXCLUDING ESTAB- 

LISHED CLASSICS) 

Ascu, Shalom, 1880-. A. The apostle. Londcn 
Macdonald, 1949. 15s. First published in 
America in 1943. 


4. SHORT STORIES, BY MORE THAN 

ONE AUTHOR 

Coast to coast: Australian stories, 1948; sel. 
by Brian Elliott. Sydney, Angus, 1949. 
8s. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Du Maurier, Daphne, 1907-. B. The parasites. 
London, Gollancz, 1949. Ils. Has received 
much mention in reviewing periodicals, 
and Antonia White, in NSN, speaks very 
favourably of its readability and lack of 
pretension. A & B. 

Hospart, Alice Tisdale, 1882-. A. The cleft 
rock. London, Cassell, 1949. 10s. 6d. TLS 
3-1-50 is unimpressed. A & B. 

LLEWELLYN Lioyp, Richard David Vivian 
(Richard Llewellyn), pseud.). A&B. A few 
flowers for Shiner. London, Joseph, 1950. 
10s. 6d. Widely reviewed, but not favour- 
ably in the more critical magazines. A&B. 

OvprieLD, Claude Houghton (Claude Hough- 
ton, pseud.) 1889-. B. Birthmark. London, 


Collins, 1950, 9s. 6d. Well reviewed. TLS 
6-12-49 adds, ‘For sheer suspense and 
readability, makes the average detective 
story appear a very dull affair indeed.’ 
A&B. 

MARQUAND, John Phillips, 1893-: A&B. Point 
of no return. London, Hale, 1949, 10s. 6d. 
Not very favourably reviewed in the 
Listener 12-1-50. A&B. 

URQUHART, Fred, 1912-. A. The year of the 
short corn. London, Methuen, 1949, 
9s. 6d. A collection of twenty sketches, 
* Plots are slight. The mood is uniformly 
grey. Mr Urquhart tries very hard but 
he cannot quite persuade his characters 
to come alive on the page..—TLS 4-11-49. 








IN LIBRARY 


BLANCHARD, J. R. Agricultural research and 
the exchange problem. College and research 
libraries 11:40-46, 53 Ja °50. A discussion 
on exchange policy, prob!ems and dupli- 
cates as experienced by a US Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and how these stations 
could be and are helped by the library 
of the US Department of Agriculture. 

CoLBurRN, Edwin B. The value to the modern 
library of a technical services department. 
College and research libraries 11:47-53 
Ja °SO. The chief of technical services, 
North-western University, describes the 
value of such a department and gives full 
details of their particular use of multiple 
book order forms. 

Karpet, Bernard. Photography plays part in 
catalog-card making. Library journal 
75:345-7 F 15 °SO. The library of the 
Museum of Modern Art has replaced the 
copying of unit cards by typing with a 
cheap method of photographing on rag 
paper. 

Kraus, Joe W. The qualifications of university 
librarians, 1948 and 1933. College and 
research libraries 11:17-21 Ja °50. A com- 
parison of the academic qualifications and 
library backgrounds of the librarians of 
the member institutions of the Association 
of American Universities in 1933 and 1948. 

Lyte, Guy R. Counting library holdings. 
College and research libraries 11:69-72 
Ja °50. A description, with rules, of the 


LITERATURE 


method of counting by physical volume 
as distinct from counting by bibliographical 
unit. 

MitspurRN, L. The teaching of cataloguing 
South African libraries 17:67-71 0 °49 
‘Cataloguing, contrary to a common 
delusion, is not an exact science; flexibility 
of treatment is its very essence.’ The Rules 
are only one factor in successful cata- 
loguing. 

MuRRAYBROWN, W. M. Libraries from the 
teacher's point of view. South African 
libraries 17:137-41 Ja °SO. A_ primary 
school teacher discusses the effect on 
teaching of the existence of a library in 
the school. 

PACKARD, Frederick C. Harvard's vocarium 
has attained full stature. Library journal 
75:69-74 Ja 15 °50. Details of an intelligent 
but very lavish combination of books 
and gramophone records for student use 

Senper, F. Training teacher-librarians. Sourh 
African libraries 17:101-6 0 °49. Lectures 
on librarianship at the Johannesburg 
Teachers’ Training College deal broadly 
with aspects of school work; students 
know they can ask for more detailed 
information later. 

Waris, G. Travelling library construction 
South African libraries 17:124-7 Ja ‘50 
Considerations in designing travelling 
libraries for various conditions of service, 
with special reference to the Transvaal 
Provincial Administration. 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER 


Box 1021 


CHRISTCHURCH 
94 


FURNITURE COY. 


Phone 35-107 
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NZLA_ Publications 


ar 


THERE are librarians and people who work in libraries, and you can tell which 
are the librarians because they are keen enough to buy the Proceedings of 
Conference and other Association Publications. 


The 1949 Proceedings contain a presidential address by Mr J. W. Kealy, 
and papers on Audio-Visual Aids, Young Adults Work, Library Buildings 
and Book Reviewing; together with reports of seminars and section meetings 
and a list of members of the NZLA. The price is 5/-. 


There are still copies of the /948 Proceedings available at the same price, 
and orders are already being taken for the 1950 volume. 


Other items which should not be missed are the much-discussed third 
Fiction List (1/6d), and the Rules of the Association (free). 


Finally, no self-respecting library would want to be without the Index to 
\.Z. Periodicals, which is the only sure guide to periodical articles published 
in New Zealand. A run of this index now covers the years 1941-1948, and the 
1949 volume is in the hands of the printer. The subscription is only £1 a year. 


oe 











Essential Books for Libraries—No. 10 


PURI-SOILS: THEIR PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
An important contribution to the work of chemistry, physicists, agrono- 
mists and others engaged in studying soils and improving their yields. 
The first modern text dealing in detail with the chemistry of the soil. 
Divided into three parts: Chemistry of the Soil, Mechanical Analysis of 
Soils, and Soil Moisture. 


First Edition, 1949 — 70s. 


WOLDMAN: MATERIALS ENGINEERING OF METAL PRODUCTS 
One of the most useful books ever published in the metallurgical field. 
The text is clearly and simply written and accompanied by numerous 
tables of data on the physical properties and performance statistics, etc., 
help the engineer select the type of metal or alloy which is best able to 
meet a given set of service conditions. 

First Edition, 1949 — 100s. 
Copies on ten days’ approval if necessary, immediately available. 


Write to: 


TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 


11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON (P.O. Box 318, Te Aro) 





BOOKBINDING 


REPAIRS 


We are binding for 20 main libraries and are able to cope with several more 
we full bind in Winterbottom’s bookcloth or Dominion. Vellum. Our prices 

displayed below are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 

Books up to 9 x 6 at 2/9 each. 

Books up to II x 7 at 4/- each. 

Books up to 15 x 10 at 9/- each. 

SEwWING—part sewn 6d. extra—full sewn 1/- extra. 

(Sewing only undertaken when necessary.) 

MAGAZINES—covers stiffened up to I1 x 7 at 1/-. 

Over 11 x 7 at 1/6d. 

Magazines are guaranteed to be returned within 5 days of receipt. 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 


CARTER’S BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


DUKE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
PHONE 764s P.O. Box 57 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





r prices 











Announcement 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Wr have just published our latest catalogue of STANDARD 
LisRARY SUPPLIES including Book Pockets, Catalogue and 
Book Cards, “ Date Due” Slips, etc., bringing all samples 
ard prices up-to-date, and have endeavoured to cover all 
libraries throughout the Dominion on our mailing list. 





If however, you have not received a copy by the time this 
builetin reaches you, just drop us a line and we will be only 
too pleased to post one by return mail. 


While we are essentially printers and handle all classes 
of work, we are also stationers, and our stationery department 
will be only too happy to assist you in any way it can. 


BASCANDS LIMITED 


PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 


P.O. Box 774 


Telegraphic Address: 151 KILMORE STREET 
** BASCANDS ” CHRISTCHURCH 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





Introducing .. . 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN years ago George Blunt was apprenticed to 
the Bookbinding trade. His son, also a bookbinder, founded the present 
business in 1879; succeeding generations have maintained and developed 
their inherent skill. 


For many years, too, this tradition of skill in bookbinding has gone 
hand-in-hand with a reputation for great ability and success in the field 
of book-supply to Public Libraries. 


Because of our long experience in combining these services of book- 
binding and book-supply, we are able to provide a wide range of new 
books in library bindings at rates lower than ever before. 


Our business already extends to Canada, the West Indies, South 
Africa, and Australasia, and we would be glad to undertake your 
Re-binding and Book-supply. 


Send for the leaflet describing our Special Library Editions, and lists 
of other books available in Library Bindings. 


NORTH ACTON ROAD Showroom 
HARLESDEN 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, N.W.10 LONDON, W.C.1 
ENGLAND ENGLAND 


Cablegrams: Welbound, London 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 





